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by the French. The whole canton of Unterwalden was
laid waste, and a number of destitute orphans wandered
about with no roof over their heads. Pestalozzi was sent
by the Directory to be a father to these orphans. He
went, accompanied by a housekeeper. In the convent
of St. Ursula he collected eighty beggar children from four
to ten years of age. The account he gives of their
condition is terrible. Some were wasted with disease,
some were full of mistriist, others* of cfver-boldness,
others crushed by their misfortunes ; a few children of
tenderer nurture shrunk from contact with their rough
companions. There was little ground to work upon,
either of mind or body. They were very ignorant :
scarcely one in ten knew the alphabet. Pestalozzi tried to
combine learning with handiwork. He set children to
teach children, according to the method afterwards intro-
duced by Bell and Lancaster. He had to bring discipline
to bear upon this untutored mass. He saw that it was ne-
cessary to imitate the advantages which domestic education
has over public education. By the rjroper employment of
love he saw the condition of the children alter * as winter
is changed to spring by the action of the sun.' He was
in the midst of his charge "from morning till night.
* Every assistance/ he says, ' everything done for them
in their need, all the teaching that they received,
came directly from me ; my hand lay on their hand, my
eye rested on their eye. My tears flowed with theirs,
and my smile accompanied theirs. Their food was mine,
and their drink was mine. I had nothing, no house-
keeping, no friends, no servants; I had them alone. I
slept in their midst; I was the last to go to bed at
evening, and the first to rise in the morning. I prayed
with them, and taught them in bed before they went to
sleep/ Having thus gained an influence over them, he